“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense; 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Distinguished Sports Interfered With. 


On Friday Dec. 18, James Gordon Bennett, two of 
the Lorillards, Carroll Livingston and other prom- 
inent members of the Sparrow Club, assembled in 
Jerome Park, New York, to witness the pigeon 
shooting-match between Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Livingston. When operations were about to be- 
gin, officer Armstrong of the 24th poliee precinct 
appeared upon the scene and forbade the shoct- 

The traps were repacked, the guns carefully 
Treclothed, the pigeons and other paraphernalia 
stowed away in a wagon, and on the invitation of 
Mr. Lorillard, the party of disappointed and 
indignant sportsmem wended their way to that 

ntleman’s quiet retreat on the other side of the 

ronx, where, undeterred by the unwelcome or- 
ders of the police, they slew pigeons to their 
hearts’ content. ‘The match was for $5000 a side. 
—Telegram to Boston Papers. 


This was gambling as well as cruelty. And 


the “ gentlemen ” who engaged in it “ slew pigeons 
to their hearts’ content.” 

We hope our agents will keep us advised if 
they know of any anticipated shooting-match, 
whether it is for money or sport. As long as we 
believe the practice a cruel one, we must attempt 
to prove it so before our courts. 


or 


Gyro Bird for Shooting-Matches. 


The want ot a practical mechanical invention 
that would represent in its passage through the 
air, the motion of a living bird, has long been felt 
by sportsmen. 

The above illustration is a central view of 
Glahn’s Improved Gyro Bird, made by Hull & 
Glahn, West Meriden, Conn., consisting of a cone- 
shaped parachute attached to the ordinary Bussy 
wing with a small delicate nut and bolt, and rep- 
resents the body of a bird of the size of an Eng- 
lish snipe, making a distinct and prominent mark 
for shooting at, and at the same time so regulat- 
ing the motion of the wings as to make them the 
counterpart of each movement made by the livin 
bird in its swiftest and slowest flight. One os 
vantage this bird has, is that a marksman who 
cannot hit a right cross or a left cross gun, or a 
driver, can by frequent practice at our bird so 
strengthen the nerves as to produce a sympathy 
between the trigger finger and the eye of the 
shooter, thus perfecting him in this respect, as 
every pellet passing through our birdis an un- 
deniable mark when struck. Every sportsman 
should use them if only for practice, as it requires 
very clean and close shooting. They sell for three 
dollars per hundred. 


We claim that while there are such substitutes 
as these, there is no excuse for shooting-matches 


with live pigeons.—Eb. 


How to Treat Horses. 


The follewing judicious observations are taken 
from a Manual for Horsekeepers, by the late Frank 
Forester (W. H. Herbert) :— 

“In regard to punishment, the less that it is 
administered the better. * * * Itshould never 
be attempted with a tired, jaded or exhausted 
horse, for to apply it in such cases, is utter bar- 
barity ; little or no immediate advantage is gained 
to the driver, whilst it may, probably, result in the 
loss of an excellent animal. It is common to see 
horses punished for stumbling ; punished for start- 
ing; and whenever a new horse, which one may 
chance to be trying, starts off in a gallop, after 
committing either of these offences, one may be 
sure that he is an habitual starter or stumbler; 
that he has frequently undergone chastisement for 
it, and undergone it in vain. J¢ is altogether an 
error to punish for starting or stumbling ; the one. 
is the effect of fear, which cannot be cured by the: 
whip; the other, in most cases, of malformation, 
or of tenderness of the foot, which certainly cannot 
be treated successfully by chastisement ; which, in 
fact, aggravates and confirms, instead of alleviating 
or curing. 

* * * «Tn closing, we would say, always 
remember, in using a horse, that it cannot be done 
with too much coolness, too much gentleness, too 
much discretion, or too much kindness. : 

“There is no better beast in the world than a 
horse, nor any one which, though often most 
cruelly misused by man, so well deserves, and so 
amply, by his services, repays, the best usage.” 


+or 


Plucking Live Poultry. 


We have heard that some poultry-dealers in 
this city (San Francisco) are in the habit of 
plucking feathers off live birds. In one instance 
we heard that a poultry-dealer stopped in the 
midst of the operation of plucking a live chicken 
to wait on a lady (?) customer. What kind of 
a creature could that so-called “lady” be whe 
would patronize such a cruel monster? We have 
been unable to obtain the necessary testimony to 
convict such heartless wretches, but trust our 
friends will be on the alert, and notify us when 
they see such acts perpetrated. We must rely on 
an enlightened public sentiment, to sustain and 
help us.— Animals’ Friend. 


If this prevail in Massachusetts, will our friends 
inform us of any instance? 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The Beginning of this Work. 

Up to 1822 there was no statute in any state or 
nation to protect animals from torture and out- 
rage. There was thus no effective check to the 
cruelty that certain classes are prone to practice 
wherever they have the power; and England, if 
not worse, was certainly little better than other 
countries. Those were the days when cock-fight- 
ing, dog-fighting, bull-baiting, badger-baiting, 
and other cruel sports were the recreations, not 
only of the lower grades, but receiving such coun- 
tenance and support trom the wealthy and well- 
born, as made legislation on the subject seem a 
hard and hopeless matter. The more honor to 
Richard Martin, aa Irish gentleman and a mem- 


ber from Galway, that, being moved with pity - 


for the poor animals, he held a firm front in fight- 
ing their battle in the House of Commons. 
He was jeered and hooted at, and his words 
drowned in cock-crowing and other unseemly 
noises, and for his pains he was dubbed “ Humanity 
Dick,” a cognomen which, as in some other cases, 
time has taken care to rob of all the indignity that 
its originators would fain have attached to it. In 
addition to some of the lighter qualities of his 
countrymen, he had strong nerve and an indomit- 
able will; and he was so intensely in earnest for 
the animals that all his faculties were enlisted in 
their behoof. His wit and his ready retorts often 
stood him in good stead. His hospitality was of 
the old stamp, and so unbounded that he laid 
his princely estate in Connemara under burdens, 
and had finally to part with it. Such was the man 
who first pleaded successfully for the lower ani- 
mals in the British Parliament.—Good Words. 


A Speech by a Horse. 
REPORT BY DR. TALMADGE, OF NEW YORK. 


My dear gentlemen and ladies, remember that 
we, like yourselves, have moods, and cannot 
always be frisky and cheerful. You do not strike 
your grandmother in the face, because, this morn- 
ing, she does not feel as well as usual ; why, then, 
do you strike us? Before you pound us, ask 
whether we have been up late the night before, 
or had our meals at irregular hours, or whether 
our spirits have been depressed by being kicked 
by a drunken hostler. We have only about ten 
or twelve years in which to enjoy ourselves, and 
then we go out to be shot into nothingness. Take 
care of us while you.may. Job’s horse was 
“ clothed with thunder,” but all we ask is a plain 
blanket. When we are sick, put us in a horse- 
pital. Do not strike us when we stumble or 
scare. Suppose you were in the harness, and I 
were in the wagon, I had the whip and you 
the traces, what an ardent advocate you would 
be for kindness to the irrational creation! Do 
not let the blacksmith drive the nail into the 
quick when he shoes me, or burn my fetlocks 
with a hot file. Do not mistake the “ dead-eye” 
that nature put on my foreleg for a wart to 
be exterminated. Do not cut off my tail short 
in fly-time. Keep the north wind out of our 
stables. Care for us at some other time than 
during the epizoitics, so that we may see your 
kindness is not selfish, My dear friends, our 
interests are mutual. Iam asilent partner in your 
business. Under my sound hoof is the diamond 
of national prosperity. Beyond my nostril the 
world’s progress may not go. With thrift, and 
wealth, and comfort, I daily race neck and neck. 
Be kind to me, if you want me to be useful to 
you. And near be the day when the red horse of 
ar shall be hocked and impotent, and the pale 
orse of death shall be hurled back on his 
haunches, but the white horse of peace and joy 
nd triumph shall pass on, its rider with tc 

e the sun, all nations following.—Evangelist. 


CouraGE, when genuine, is never cruel, It is 
not fierce. It foresees evil. Its trepidations come 
either before or after danger. In the midst of 
peril it is calm and cool. It is generous, especially 
to the fallen, 


The Sparrows. 
[Die SPURVER.] 


In the far-off land of Norway, 
Where the winter lingers late, 

And long for the singing-birds, and flowers, 
The little children wait, 


When at last the summer ripens, 
And the harvest is gathered in, 

And food for the bleak, drear days to come 
The toiling people win, 


Through all the land the children 
In the golden fields remain 

Till their busy little hands have gleaned 
A generous sheaf of grain; 


All the stalks by the reapers forgotten 
They glean to the very least, 

To save till the cold December, 
For the sparrows’ Christmas feast. 


And then through the frost-locked country 
There happens a wonderful thing : 

The sparrows flock north, south, east, west, 
For the children’s offering. 


Of a sudden, the day before Christmas, 
The twittering crowds arrive, 

And the bitter, wintry air at once 
With their chirping is all alive. 


They perch upon roof and gable, 
On porch and fence and tree, 

They flutter about the windows 
And peer in curiously. 


And meet the eyes of the children, 
Who eagerly look out, 

With cheeks that bloom like roses red, 
And greet them with welcoming shout. 


On the joyous Christmas morning, 
In front of every door 

A tall pole, crowned with clustering grain, 
Is set the birds before. 


And which are the happiest, truly 
It would be hard to tell; 

The sparrows who share in the Christmas cheer 
Or the children who loved them well! 


How sweet that they should remember, 
With faith so full and sure, 

That the children’s bounty awaited them 
The whole wide country o’er! 

When this pretty story was told me, 
By one who had helped to rear 

The rustling grain for the merry birds 
In Norway, many a year, 


I thought that our little children 
Would like to know it too, 

It seems to me so beautiful, 
So blessed a thing to do. 


To make God’s innocent creatures see 
In every child a friend, 

And on our faithful kindness 
So fearlessly depend. 


—Celia Thazxter in Independent. 

We wonder if any Massachusetts children 
thought of the birds on last Christmas, or will 
think of them when the ground is covered with 
snow, this winter >—Ep. 

I woutp rather be the author of one original 
thought than conquerer of a hundred battles. Yet 
moral excellence is so much superior to intellect- 
ual, that I ought to esteem one virtue more valu- 
able than a hundred original thoughts—W. B. 
Clulow. 


WHATEVER bustlings and trouble, tumults and 
outrages, quarrels and strife, arise in the world, 
— out of them all; concern not yourselves with 
them. 


44> 
or 


Tue Bible promises blessings to the merciful, 
but we hardly think the benediction will fall on 
that man who, with his heart and purse open to 
the woes of his human neighbor, will pass heed- 
Jessly by the mute agony of some dumb animal ; 
for are we not all “ His creatures, and the work of 
his hands,” 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 


Do Animals Weep?—Gentlemen judged by Acts, not 
Dress.—A. Fiddler’s Dog, and other Matters. 

A cruel man is an object of contempt to persons 
of tender and refined feelings. There is some- 
thing repulsive about him, however fine his ex- 
terior. 

In my younger days, I have sometimes had 
occasion to ride with gentlemen of cloth, and 
gloves, and much suavity of manners to persons, 
yet who would cruelly jerk or strike the noble 
horse they were driving, without the least prov- 
ocation. If such persons knew how most ladies 
shrink even from the touch of the hand of such a 
man, in alighting from a carriage, they would 
either ride alone or learn to restrain their cruel 
conduct. 

I once saw a dumb animal ery! I was visiting 
with some ladies of culture and refinement in 
New Hampshire, and knowing, as they did, my love 
for animals, they amused me with a neighbor's 
little dog, who was a frequent visitor. The little 
intelligent animal knew by instinct where to find 
good company, and perhaps by the more percep- 
tible sense of smell, where to find a choice bit of 
meat. When he came, and was called upon to 
“sing and fiddle,” he did not decline, like some 
shy young girls I have seen, but at once began to 
entertain the company, much to their amusement, 
by standing upon his hind legs, and manceuvring 
with his fore-paws, much after the fashion of a 
violinist ; singing, somewhat in operatic style, to 
the best of his ability. It was a rare entertain- 
ment, better appreciated, at least by some of the 
listeners, than most music of that type. 

Just then, the crack of a whip, and that peculiar 
yell that so many men give to inoffensive animals, 
brought us to the window to witness a malignant 
abuse of animals, and then and there I saw a 
dumb animal weep! A brute in human shape had 
a pair of young oxen, unused to the yoke, and so 
scared by abuse that they were frantic! I will 
not cause the humane heart a night of such suffer- 
ing as was my lot by describing the abuse I wit- 
nessed, but will only say that I saw the water run 
from the poor creature’s eyes in almost a stream, 
while he laid his head against his fellow, as if he 
alone would pity. I wondered if they have a law 
in that State to protect dumb animals from 
abuse. If so, I pray it may be enforced, with 
penalties. [New Hampshire has a law similar to 
ours.—Ep.] 

A few days since, I saw a colt harnessed for the 
first time. Her name is Annie, and she thinks it 
means sugar or an apple. She had been gently 
accustomed to the halter, but never knew a blow 
or kick, and being harnessed beside another horse, 
she started gently, and was driven some six or 
seven miles without the least trouble. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Agricult- 
ure, Prof. Chadbourne gave a lecture upon the 
“Mental Faculties of Domestic Animals,” that 
must have an influence upon their treatment with 
all who heard it. M. M. R. 

WESTFIELD, December, 1874. 


4@ 
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Worcester has the intelligent dog, and his 
Saar ype is for baby-tending ; he is a Newfound- 
and, and his charge and playmate a six-months- 
old youngster. Baby was up stairs the other day, 
when, its mother going away, the little fellow set 
up a pitiful ery, to the great distress of the dog, 
who barked and whined. No relief appearing. 
doggy took the matter into his own charge, an 
picking up the baby, carried it down two flights 
of stairs into the kitchen, where he deposited it 
safely at the feet of its terrified mother. 


wor 


REVERENCE the highest, have patience with the 
lowest. Let this day’s performance of the mean- 
est duty be thy religion. Are the stars too dis- 
tant, pick up the pebble that lies at thy feet and 
from it learn all.—Margaret Fuller. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
How to Ruin a Good Horse. 


I once rode beside a friend who had a good and 
fast horse, of which he was proud, but which he 
managed after a peculiar fashion. Probably he 
would himself have been surprised if his language 
could have been stenographed and subsequently 
shown to him. It ran somewhat thus: 


“Take care, sir! What do you mean! Eh! 
You villain! Look out, there! Ahah! You 
scoundrel! What are you at, sir? Ah——h! 
Hah! You! Villain! You!” ete., cte. All this 


in a steady stream, with a violence of emphasis 
that is but feebly expressed on paper with ex- 
clamation marks. 

Now, any one who has the least knowledge of a 
horse, knows that this is not only disgusting, but 
useless, and worse. The horse is thrown into a 
state of nervous terror, which may indeed cause 
some frantic efforts, but which is in itself more 
fatiguing and exhausting than all his work. Pres- 
ently he is jaded for the day, and in a few years a 
horse that was good enough to start with, is ut- 
terly ruined. 

owadays, though men may fall into such 
ways, they would scarcely justify them. But in 
older times, men openly advised and recommend- 
ed brutality to horses as the best way to control 
them. A curious instance of this is cited by Her- 
bert, in some directions given by a Norfolk 
trainer in the time of Queen Elizabeth: 


tion of strength and timidity. He is, to all in- 
tents, defenceless; it is left to our sense of justice 
and honor whether or not we will fairly requite 
him for his endless usefulness, by care, good treat- 
ment, and, most of all, by kindness, which he 
needs at our hands, and deserves with infinite 
deserving. M. Cc. L. 


Bird Worship. 


The chaplain who officiates at Ward's Island, 
at the Asylum for the Insane, affords us the fol- 
lowing suggestive incident, which we extract 
from the Church Journal, New York: 

A little canary-bird hangs in his cage, directly 
in front of the chancel. He is a brilliant singer, 
and never fails to have his full share in the wor- 
ship. While the women are coming in he sits in 
silence, as if he felt some awe-inspiring influence 
of the Unseen Presence. To the voluntary he 
pays no attention, save now and then one or two 
faint peeps. But when the voices of the worship- 
pers burst forth with the “O come, let us sin 
unto the Lord,” then, as if suddenly awaked an 
inspired by the call, he opens his bird-lips and 
pours forth a full stream of rich melody that 
makes the heart thrill with joy ; so full, so joyous, 
so triumphal, that at times [ can scarce command 
ye own voice to go on. He seems to be sent to 
call our thoughts away from earth; to represent 
that world of song, where not alone the angels, 
cherubim and seraphim, and “the spirits and 
souls of the righteous,” but “the fowls of the 
air” also, join the universal choir to “ Bless the 
Lord Jesus, and praise and magnify Him forever.” 
It is worth any one’s while to go for once to the 
Asylum to enjoy the bird’s song of praise. 


>> 


SENTENCES FOR CrRUELTY.—Judge Sutherland 
(N. Y.) to day denied the motion for a new trial 
and arrest of judgment in the case of John F. 
Marshall and Charles Burnell, proprietor and 
superintendent of the Fourth-avenue Stage Line, 
convicted Friday last of cruelty to animals, and 
fined Marshall $200, and Brunell $250. 


Hymn for the Voiceless. 
BY MISS EMILY B. LORD. 


Sung at the Anniversary of the Women’s Branch (Buffalo) 
Society, in December. 
I. Maker of earth, and sea and sky, 

Creation’s Sovereign, Lord and King, 

Who hung the starry worlds on high, 
And formed alike the sparrow’s wing, 

Bless the dumb creatures of Thy care, 

And listen to their voiceless prayer. 


II. A sacrifice for human guilt, 
Long years on Jewish altars slain ; 
That crimson tide for us was spilt, 
Till Christ, our glorious ransom, came ; 
Then types and shadows passed away, 
And Sin’s dark night was turned to day. 


III. For us they toil, for us they die, 
These humbler creatures God has made; 
Hiow shall we dare their rights deny 
On whom God’s seal of love is laid! 
Kindness to them is mercy’s plea, 
So deal with them as God with thee. 


or 


The City Dog-Killing Machine. 


In the rear of Potter’s-field, in the heart of this 
city, is a stone wall with a high board gate giving 
access to the ground, and within this inclosure is 
located the “ Dog Exterminator,” of which our 
people have heard through this paper, and to 
which our city fathers have been so liberal in 
making appropriations from time to time. The 
building is a rough frame structure, twelve feet in 
length by seven and a half in width, the roof 
sloping to the street. The entrance is at the side, 
which is fastened by ahasp and staple. At present 
a broken piece of wood holds the door closed. 
The front is composed of thick square bars of 
wood set upright from the floor to the roof, and 
as each is placed an inch or two from the next, a 
free circulation is given to the whole building. In 
this main apartment the dogs are nave: ga 
rather it is the intention to detain them, for no one 
has as yet been confined within those wooden 
walls—until the hour of their execution. The 
apparatus in which these unfortunate animals are 
to be put to death is a strong water-tight box, 
composed of thick plank, thirty inches in height, 
three feet in width and four feet long, bolted to- 
gether with iron bars which can be made tighter, 
as the wood shrinks, by screw-nuts. The top is 
two heavy slabs of lumber of unequal width, a 
third part of which is stationary, while the re- 
mainder acts as a lid, working on two heavy 
hinges. On the inside of this lid are slats, so 
arranged that a dog from the inside cannot touch 
the lid by several inches. A water-pipe is led into 
this box at the side, near the top, and an exhaust- 
pipe is placed at the bottom. When it is neces- 
sary to destroy an animal, the creature is put in 
the box, the lid shut down and the water turned 
on, while the exhaust-pipe below is closed. In 
this apparatus the dog must remain until, inch b 
inch, the water gains upon him and he is drowned, 
or death results before that is done, by barbarous 
suffocation unalleviated with any mitigating scien- 
tific appliances. The water for this purpose is 
supplied from the private main of the gas com- 
pany. Last winter the pipes in the dog-house 
froze and burst, since which time the water has 
not been turned on. This contrivance is a dis- 

race to our people and their boasted civilization. 
Who the inventor of it is no one can tell. It is 
one of the useless deviltries of the age, and has 
neither common sense, humanity or civilization 
to recommend either its construction or its use. 
—Chester (Pa.) Republican. 
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THERE is a dog belonging to a Concord fire 
company which always takes it upon herself to 
spread a fire-alarm, and makes a great ado about 
it. When a fire broke out, a few days ago, she 
rushed to a sleeping fireman and, seizing him by 
the throat, waked him. She then went to the 
house of another fireman, and, having called him 
out by her loud barking, fastened upon his clothes 
and tried to hurry him up. 


(Correspondence. } 


A venerable lady in another State, in sending 
her generous Christmas token, says :— 


“ Rarely a day passes that I do not feel grateful 
for your kind and unremitting watchfulness and 
care for the relief and comfort of the poor abused 
animals. 

“It is appreciated, not only by them, but by 
every humane person, and the knowledge that 
your society is doing so much to humanize people 
of all classes must be a source of happiness to 
you.” 


(Correspondence.] 
The Right Spirit. 

“T received your Fair circular and will, with 
great pleasure, aid you all in my power; but 
you must not expect much from an old lady of 
eighty-seven. When you proposed a Fair, some 
time since, I crocheted a child’s blanket for you; 
but as the Fair was given up I sent it to another 
Fair. Now I will promise you something, and 
will aid you in any way I can.” 

Fortunately sympathy for humane work is not 
limited by old age, and we are always grateful 
when our work gains or retains the good opinion 
of those who have had long life and are not 
moved by the sudden and temporary impulses 
that people sometimes indulge in who have had 
less experience. 


A Teacher’s Letter. 


Will you please send me as many papers (“Our 
Dumb Animals’) as you can for the enclosed sum. 
I wish to distribute them among the scholars of 
an intermediate school, who are becoming quite 
interested in the Society that is speaking for those 
who cannot speak for themselves. 

Palmer’s essay on the protection of birds has 
incited a little company of them to spend some of 
their leisure half days in building bird-houses, 
and to-day several energetic little fellows, stand- 
ing near my desk, said, with one accord, they 
should never “enter on their list of friends one 
who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 

“Our Dumb Animals” is an invaluable paper to 
the teacher. R. 
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[Contributed.] 
Do as I Do. 


Why not indulge a fecling of satisfaction in the 
performance of an unselfish act for another’s ben- 
efit. My blind horse, whose remarkable intelli- 
gence was described nearly six years ago in your 
paper in an article entitled, “ Don’t do as I have 
done,” came to his end by the use of chloroform, 
administered according to my suggestion, and, 
being an eye-witness, can testify that not a pang 
was apparent at the time of his death. He was 
near thirty years of age,—sleek and handsome, not 
having been stinted in food. The morning of the 
day that he died unconsciously, the whinny was 
heard, as usual, for an early breakfast, and he re- 
ceived a double portion; and though his playfal 
habits were evinced to the last, his limbs were too 
much stiffened by age to render it easy to perform 
his accustomed service. 

His owner, now nearly eighty-eight years of 
age, would repeat, “ Do as I have done.” 

RISTOL County, December, 1874. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 


What is the best manner of fixing the steel bit 
of a bridle in cold weather, to avoid the frost, or 
are bits made of some other substance than steel ? 

WM. H. W. 


December 16. 
All bits covered with leather or rubber protect 
the mouth from injury by frost. Or if the bits 
are dipped in water, or held in the hand a while 
before using, the danger is avoided.—_[Eb. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, January, 1875. 


1875. 
“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells, across the snow, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 

If all the dumb animals in the United States 
had as Merry a Christmas and as Happy a New 
Year as we wish all our readers, then there would 
be less need of societies like ours. It is a heart- 
felt pleasure to remember one’s speaking friends 
on these anniversary days. Do our dumb friends 
deserve less because they cannot express their 
affection and gratitude in our way? Let us hope 
that all animals, in any way under the control of 
every man, woman and child who reads this 
paper, will find this year happier than the last, if 
kind treatment will make them so. And may all 
our friends have as much happiness as is best for 
them! 


County Tables.—A New Idea. 

This new proposition seems to meet with accept- 
ance. Each County will desire to be well rep- 
resented, and to compare favorably, in proportion 
to population, with the others. And each town 
will doubtless feel some pride in the matter not to 
be outdone by their smaller neighbors. 

In some towns, sewing circles are organized, in 
others concerts, coffee parties, tableaux or dra- 
matic performances are given, and various other 
entertainments which serve the double purpose of 
raising money and advertising the Fair. If each 
town does something, the County Tables will be a 
success. Let every committee confer together. 


+o 


Memberships and Subscriptions to Paper, Credited to 
County Tables. 


By vote of our Directors, all memberships and | 


subscriptions to our paper, obtained by members 
of the General Committee, before the close of the 
Fair, will be credited to the County Tables, where 
the parties are resident. 

Some of the ladies may find this an easy way to 
aid the Fair, and, at the same time, confer a per- 
manent benefit, by helping to make our paper 
self-supporting, which a few subscribers in each 
town would do. 

The following are our rates of membership :— 
Active life, $100 ; associate life, $50; active annual, 
$10; associate annual, $5; children’s, $1; branch 
31. 

All members receive “ Our Dumb Animals” 
free. 

Subscription to “Our Dumb Animals” (monthly 
paper), $1 per annum, postage free. 


Vice-Presidents’ Opportunity. 

One hundred prominent men in different parts 
of the State constitute our board of vice-presi- 
dents. We have seldom called upon them for 
assistance. But at the present time, when the 
Fair is in progress, these gentlemen, being men 
of influence in their several sections, can greatly 
aid us by giving a few hours’ time to this enter- 
prise. 


tor 


Forty-FIveE suffering animals were killed by 
our Boston agents last month. What an amount 
of prolonged misery has been prevented by this 
merciful killing ! 


Public Meeting. 

The third public meeting of the General Com- 
mittee and other friends of the Fair will take 
place at Horticultural Hall, on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 13, at 11 A. M. 

Addresses may be expected from Hon. Henry 
S. Washburn and President Angell, and a report 
of the progress of the Fair will be made. Ladies 
interested in each County Table will hold meet- 
ings at the close of the public meeting. 

Children’s Table. 

Never before has there been introduced into a 
fair, a table to be supplied by the children of the 
whole State. There have been “ toy tables” and 
“doll tables,” ete., etc., fer children, but our Fair 
proposes a table by children, and it may be made 
the most productive table at the Fair. Children 
are splendid canvassers, and will often be success- 
ful where an adult would fail. Doubtless they will 
obtain many articles that could not be placed upon 
the table, but would be sold for its benefit, and 
the proceeds would appear in the final report, to 
its credit. And an exact account will be kept 
with the children of each town and county, so 
that it shall appear where the most interest was 
exhibited. If articles are obtained which go into 
the refreshment room, that department will be 
charged with the value, and the children’s table 
credited. The same policy will be carried out if 
the adult tables contribute to the refreshment 
room. 

There are, doubtless, 20,000 children in the State 
who could solicit for this table, and it would be a 
source of pride if it would appear that the chil- 
dren’s table stood at the head of the list in the 
amount of its contributions. And it would be a 
gratification to a child to be able to say, “I con- 
tributed to the first state children’s table ever 
established in Massachusetts, and we beat all the 
others!” 

This kind of “ beating” is not contrary to law! 

How many children, in this State, have a pet 
dog, horse, bird, cat, heifer, lamb, or other animal, 
which they carefully tend, and which never knew 
unkindness. But suppose this animal passes out 
of their hands, from any cause, do they feel assured 
it would always receive kind treatment ? 

Our object is to induce everybody to treat all 
animals kindly, not only cherished pets, but others 
who deserve kindness and good care, for their 
faithfulness and devotion, but many of whom 
never experience anything but hardship and 
suffering. 

And it is not only for animals that this table is 
established, but that boys and girls may be 
educated into habits of kindness to all living 
beings, and to show that their love for animals 
extends beyond their own homes, and embraces 
every creature that makes its mute appeal for our 
sympathy and care. 

To every child who contributes to this table a 
suitable certificate will be given. 


Mr. ANGELL delivered a short address before 
the General Committee of Ladies for the Fair at 
Horticultural Hall, December 10th. Also an ad- 
dress, and a lecture, at Marlboro’, Sunday, Dee. 
20th, and an address before the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, Sunday, December 27th. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE FAIR. 
[Date of Fair, Feb. 22 to March 2, at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston.] 


Mrs. Wm. Appleton, Mrs. G. J. F. Bryant, 


J. C. Johnson, “ B. Joy Jeftries, 
« James B. Dow, C. L. Heywood, 
“ Chas. D. Homans, Wm. Howell Reed, 
Secretary ; Henry S. Russell, 
« B. H. Greene, Wm. H. Ladd, 
Miss Ann Wigglesworth, Abraham Firth, 
«A.M. Wellington, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
“ Florence Lyman, Greely S. Curtis, 
Mrs. C. B. F. Adams, J. Murray Forbes, 
“ Emily F. Newhall, Treasurer ; 
Acting Se’y; Wm. G. Weld, 
“ Joseph Iasigi, Geo. B. Chase, 
“ Geo. L. Chaney, Augustus T. Perkins, 
“ Edw. E. Poole, Chief Marshal ; 
“ Chas. Nowell, Geo. Noyes, 
“« John L. Roberts, Eugene F. Fay, 
D. Slade, Wm. V. Hutchins, 
“Charles Francis, Geo. H. Smith, 
“ John Lowell, Frank B. Fay. 
Samuel C. Cobb, 


What Shall I Solicit ? 

This is a frequent question by members of the 
General Committee in country towns. “The times 
are hard, and our people have many calls,” say 
they. One of our friends, who has thought much 
about this, but is bound to have the Fair a success, 
tells us to say: “ Don’t be discouraged, if you can- 
not collect money or fancy goods, or the usual 
articles sold at fairs; don’t do nothing because you 
can do but little. Take a peck of chestnuts, or 
shellbarks, or butternuts, or five pounds of dried 
apples, a skein of yarn, a pair of woollen stockings, 
a fleece of wool, a bushel of cranberries, a dozen 
of eggs, butter, cheese, lard, spruce gum, sweet 
flagroot, pressed ferns, colored leaves, pickles, 
preserves, vinegar, beans, apples and other fruit 
and vegetables. 

“ Tell them to ask their manufacturers of boots, 
shoes, cotton and woollen cloth, calico, tacks, 
nails, tools, crockery, glass and stoneware, paper, 
ete. 

“Tell them at the sea-shore, to ask for sea- 
mosses, shells, fancy curiosities, salt-fish, and a kit 
of mackerel ! ” 

And so our friend would have rattled on till the 
opening of the Fair if we had not stopped him! 
“ Full of suggestions,” said we, “ but you have not 
named a tenth part of the articles.” We havea 
committee for the sale of these outside articles, 
which may be sent at any time before or during 
the Fair, and will be sold and credited to the 
county and town from which they are sent. 

Both ladies and children can take advantage of 
our friend’s hint, and need not hesitate because the 
articles are not the wsuwal contributions to a fair, 
for all will bring money. 


4@> 
or 


Ir is an encouraging fact that, out of two thou- 
sand ladies appointed on the General Committee, 
no one has stated that she did not approve the 
objects of the society. What other reform move- 
ment would have met so universal an approval? 


or 


Farmers’ throughout the State have 
been invited to give their assistance to the Fair, 
upon the ground that no class of men are more 
dependent upon the services of animals, and none 
more interested to have them kindly treated. 
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TOWNS NOT REPRESENTED. 

The following towns have as yet no General 
Committee for the Fair. We have written to our 
agents, asking for nominations, and, if any other 
friends think of suitable ladies in these towns, we 


trust they will send in their names. We want a 
committee in every town. 
TOWNS NOT REPRESENTED. 
Barnstable Co. Franklin Co. 
Yarmouth. Heath, 
Berkshire Co. Leyden, 
Alford, Monroe, 
Clarksburg, Rowe, 
Hancock, Shutesbnry. 
Lanesborough, Hampden Co. 
Mt. Washington, Agawam, 
New Ashford, Brimfield, 
Otis, Holland, 
Richmond, Montgomery, 
Washington. Russell, 
Bristol Co. Wilbraham. 
Berkley, Hampshire Co. 
Fall River, Hatfield, 
Middlefield, 
Rehoboth, Westhampton. 
Seekonk, Middlesex Co. 
Swansea, North Reading, 
"Westport. Sudbury, 
Dukes Co. Wilmington. 
Chilmark, Plymouth Co. 
Gosnold, Lattapoisett. 
Tisbury. Worcester Co. 
Essex Co. Berlin, 
Essex, Northbridge, 
Hamilton, Paxton, 
Middleton, Rutland, 
Wenham. Charlton. 


No Rajjles‘—No Commission Goods, 

The Executive Committee of the Fair have 
decided to adhere to the rule adopted at the 
former fair, and to have no goods sold in shares, 
and none on commission. 

This rule worked so acceptably before that the 
Committee felt it expedient to “speak well of 
the bridge that carried them well over.” 

This rule, strictly interpreted, excludes grab- 
boxes, grab-bags and everything of the nature of 
a game of chance. 

Policy as well as principle influenced the Com- 
mittee in adopting this rule, as it results in avoid- 
ing the annoyance of solicitation so common at 
fairs, and makes the fair a pleasant resort. The 
rule in regard to commission goods makes every 
article placed on the tables the sole property of 
the fair without deduction or return to any one, 
and if unsold to be subject to the direction of the 
Executive Committee. 


4@ 
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CoRRECTIONS WANTED.—The utmost pains has 
been taken to get the names of our General Com- 
mittee correctly recorded, but doubtless there are 
errors in initials, or in spelling, or in post-office 
direction. A great favor will be conferred by 
advising us of these immediately, as we shall have 
occasion to send other documents, and desire to be 
accurate. 


CLERGYMEN may find this and next month a 
favorable opportunity to present our subject to 
their hearers, as through the canvassing for the 
Fair the minds of the people are more awake to 
the subject than usual, and the thoughts of their 
pastor will be more than usually welcome. 


We wili supply documents for reference at any 
time. 


Tue report of the annual meeting of the 


Woman’s Branch (Buffalo) Society has reached 
us, but a synopsis of it is crowded out this month. 


No Authority to Kill. 
Agents should bear in mind that the law gives 
them no authority to kill disabled or worthless 
animals without consent of the owners. 


It frequently happens that owners, to avoid 


prosecution for using a disabled animal, will con- 
sent to have him killed, and agents can give own- 
ers their choice. 

But the law gives no right to take an animal 
from the owner or to kill him unless the owner 
consents. But if the owner is arrested on the 
road the agent must see that the animal is not 
left unprotected. See section 4 of the law. 


(Correspondence. ] 

Thanks for the documents received. They 
contain information such as will have a tendency 
to do a great deal of good. I have intended, for 
some time past, to write an article for “ Our Dumb 
Animals,” relating to the necessity of water for 
horses in the streets of Boston and other cities, in 
winter. Horses which are driven fast, or have 
heavy loads to draw, need almost as much water 
in winter as in summer; but no water is to be had 
for the suffering animals after Jack Frost puts in 
his appearance in the fall. Of course, water is to 
be obtained by going into a “ corner grocery,” and 
borrowing a pail; but many drivers of horses, 
although they seldom forget to quench their own 
thirst, do not remember their poor horses, that 
ask for nothing but water. We want more public 
horse information. How to use them, and how to 
take care of them, is what must be kept before the 
public. The public, notwithstanding epizoitic 
times, does not realize how dependent we are upon 
horses. A. J. 


Agents can Help. 

Of course we understand that an agent’s duty 
only covers the prevention of cruelty, but as they 
may be more familiar with the necessity of a so- 
ciety like ours, and with the work we do, they can 
aid the Fair by suggesting the subject among 
their fellow citizens, and perhaps conferring with 
the ladies on the General Committee. They will 
receive a list of these with this paper. 


+ 
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AGENTS should sign complaints as agents, or 
make known their authority to the court or judge 
before which the complaint is brought. It avoids 
all question as to what disposition shall be made 
of the fine. 


AGENTS APPOINTED 
Since our last List was published, July 1, 1874 : 


Auburn, E. L. Bancroft. 


Richmond, . : Chas. M. Van Brame. 
Saugus, . Daniel A. Parker. 


W. Bridgewater, . Eli Wheeler. 
COMMISSIONS GIVEN UP: 
Ashland,. .  « Geo. A. Scott. 
Auburn,. Joel Carter. 
Dorchester (Har. Sq.), . Josiah P. Curtis. 
Chicopee Falls, + Geo. McQueen. 
racut, . Jas. Wilson, C. M. Barnes. 


Drimfield (East), . e Jos. H. Davis. 
Charlestown, Chas. A. Cannon. 
Dedham, * Geo. E. Morse. 
Holbrook, « Frederick Bigelow. 
Huntington, . «| Allen. 
Lowell, . C.M. Barnes. 
Montague, . . Jd. Chenery. 
Newton (West), . J.C. Kennedy. 
Newton, . John B. Annette. 
Provincetown, John Young. 


Abel A. French. 

Lyman 'T. Ring. 

L. 8. Metealf. 

Raymond Ellington. 
W. Cook. 


or 


RAILROAD AND EXPRESSMEN will be invited to 
bring articles for the Fair, free of charge. They 
did so at our fair in 1871, and presume will do so 
again. 


Huntington, . ° 
Malden, . 
Provincetown, 
Richmond, . 


CASES INVESTIGATED 
By Boston AGENTS IN DECEMBER. 


Whole number of complaints, 116, viz.: Overloading, 2; over- 
working, 3; overdriving, 1; beating, 9: driving when lame and 
galled, 33; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 15; tortur- 
ing, 2; cruelty in transportation, 6; abandoning, 4; driving 
when diseased, 5; general cruelty, 36. 

Remedied without prosecution, 55; not substantiated, 29; not 
found, 6; under investigation, 13; prosecuted, 13; convicted, 11; 
nol-pros’ed, 1; pending, 1. 

Animals killed, 45; temporarily taken from work, 27. 


FINEs, 

From Justices’ Courts.—Woburn, $20. 

Police Courts.—Gloucester, $5. 

District Courts.—Second, Plymouth, $5; First, Eastern Mid- 
dlesex, $50; Third, Southern Worcester (2 cases), $20. 

Municipal Courts.—Boston, $1. 

Superior Court.—Suffolk (2 cases), $25; Middlesex, $75, 

Witness fees, $14.75. 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 


[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations.] 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 
A Friend, $71; Lydia Maria Child, $20; G. J. F. Byrant, $25. 


Fifty Dollars Each. 
Mrs. J. H. Silsbee, Ellen M. Gifford, M. B. Marett. 


Ten Dollars Each. 
8. M. Hale, David and Charlotte A. Joy, Marshall P. Wilder. 


Five Dollars Each. 


George D. Oxnard, Mrs. Geo. D. Oxnard, E. H. Bradford, 
Charles P. Curtis. 


Onc Dollar Each. 


Mrs. John Woodcock, Mrs. Edward Sargent, Mrs. Joseph 
Murdock, Mrs. Elien Dimmick. Mrs. Joshua Murdock, Mrs. 
D. E. Merriam, Mrs. Dwight Biscoe, Mrs. W. F. Holman, 
Mrs. Oliver Sylvester, Mrs. James W. Ripley, Mrs. George 
Upham, Mrs. Dexter Knight, Adeline May, S. Eliza Whitte- 
more, Clara A. Murdock, Ann E. Partridge, J. H. Wiggin, 
Laura N. Wiggin, Charlotte Howe, John Frye; other friends in 
Marlborough, $4.44. 


SuBscribers, ONE DOLLAR EAcH. 


Mrs. Charles Hadwin, Mrs. B. Richardson, Joseph Swett, 
Miss Bates, W. F. Ross, M. F. Curd, Mrs. Cairnes, Mary Shan- 
non, Wm. H. Guild, Samuel P. Tenney, W. F. Butler, Mary E, 
Lord, Padre Leon M. Atishan, Sig. Costazna Caffo, Francis 
Alexander, James RK. Faulkner, Walter Studley, Rufus Estes, 
Mrs. Leonard Blanchard, Joseph Estes, Mrs. M. A. Darling, 
Francis Strong, Edith Atwater, George E. Clark, Erasmus 
Gould, Oliver K. Wilbur, Henry C. Lewis, Joshua W. Davis, 
Montie White, Henry Rich, Mrs. I. B. Hartwell, Mrs. T. 8. 
Livermore, Mrs. Samuel Firth, Mrs. E. G. Carleton, Mary R. 
Lord, 8. W. Phillips, Mary True, Lizzie M. Webster, Mt. Hol- 

oke Seminary, Margaret Vaux, Mary E. Dewey, Edwin O. 

Yeeks, Mrs. Hazen Ayer, Mrs. J. B. Clement, Eliza Sutton, E. 
Pierce, James Fitzgibons, Mrs. A. C. Thayer, 8. Emma Hutch- 
inson, Annie J. Billings, Annie P. Chase, Carle H. Prince, 
Willie Merrimon, Sammie Bond, Mrs. G. W. Richardson, Mrs. 
Richard Pierce, A. C. Clapp, Eliza McG. Harden, Mrs. Marcus 
Holmes, Geo. Albree, $1.25; R. McIntosh, $3; Mission School, 
$5; Paul Wentworth, $6. 

English Magazines, Sixty Cents Each. 

Samuel G. Thaxter, Mrs. H. Blaney, Herman Parker, Natie 
8. Robinson, George Pigott, Henry W. Hobbs, D. W. Lee 
Laura Reed, Mrs. W. H. Slocum, Howard Richards, Eliza Sut- 
ton, Warren J. Child, Annie P. Stearns, Mrs. M. A. Mann, E. 
C. Fitz, Freeman Hinckley, 24; James Ellison, Eliza 8. Graves, 
Bertha Carpenter. 

One Dollar and Twenty Cents Each. 

E. H, Pearson, Mrs. Rh. W. Emerson, J. S. Andrews, Unita- 

rian Sunday School, Peabody ; Esther H. Ward. 


or 


Loring Moody. 

By vote of our Board of Directors at their 
December meeting, the following notice has been 
published in the Boston papers :— 

Notice.—To avoid any misunderstanding, the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals, office 46 Washington Street, give 
notice that Mr. Loring Moody’s connection with 
this society ceased with the year 1871. Per order 
of the Directors. December 4, 1874. 

SUBSCRIBERS will bear in mind that our paper 
will be free of postage to them after this date, 
being paid by us in advance. 

Also, that we shall not hereafter send bills at 
the end of each subseriber’s year, but at the end of 
the volume, and may continue to send it until 
ordered to be stopped. 
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Children’s Depariment. 


I have no words to describe 
the grief of Charlie over his 


The Queer Customer at the 
Coffee-stall. 

A young orang-outang, of 
about four years of age, had, 
by its intelligence and docil- 
ity, conciliated, during the 
voyage, the general favor of 
allon board. Accustomed to 
sit at table, it behaved with 
more decorum than many 
children, and used a spoon 
more dexterously. Ata port 
where the vessel lay for some 
time on her homeward pas- 
sage, the ourang-outang was 
taken on shore, and, it is sup- 
posed, had once accompanied 
some of the men to the shop 
of a woman who sold coffee, 
which he found so much to 
his taste that he took the lib- 
erty of going to the same 
place alone every morning 
for his breakfast, which was 
given without hesitation, and 
thus he contracted a bill 
which the captain had to dis- 
charge.—From “Clever Dogs, 
Horses, etc.,” published by S. 
W. Partridge & Co., London. 


Charlie’s Baby ‘‘ Caper.”’ 


What cf him? He was a 
little Scotch terrier dog, 
smaller than the average of 
his kind, and a trifie more 
wiry in hair than most of his 
compeers, while he seemed to 
have the capacity, at times, of 
hiding his eyes away behind 
the bush of that hair cover- 
ing them, and of looking 
wronged, disconsolate, and 
trodden upon, to a degree 
not easy to express. Poor 
little Caper! During the long 
delirium of Charlie’s fever, 
never human friend or rela- 
tive showed anxiety more 
plainly or more continuously. 
He would not be driven from 
the door of his young mas- 
ter’s chamber, for any time 
together; he seemed almost 
human in the display of his 
affection for Charlie, to judge 


from his actions; he would scratch and make 


moan at the door an hour every morning, unless 
he was admitted to say: ‘“* How do you do, dear 
young fellow? I hope you are better!” in his 
dumb, but touching way. And when Charlie was 
recovering—for, thank God, the wing of the death- 
angel at last flitted away, and the hope of the 
home was spared to so many loving hearts—then 
Caper came in for his day of true happiness. To 
be allowed to sit by the hour on the foot of 
Charlie’s bed; to crawl up and be fondled a little 
when the feeble hand had growu strong enough 
for that trifling motion; to eat his bread and milk 
on the floor at the side of the bed, while Charlie 
was taking the manna that was to woo him back 
to boyish strength; ah, that must have been the 
crowning felicity of Caper’s life, if only he had 
known any dog-language in which to express it! 

They were out in the world again, at length, 
Charlie and his baby—more inseparable now than 
ever, if such a thing could be possible; more 
attached they could not be, by any manipulations 
of the human and canine intelligences. And then 
one day some workmen brought home the weak 
little fellow, found fainted away, and lying insen- 
sible by the side of the highway, a stick in his 


baby and playmate, who had 
died in defending him. He 
laid the body of his poor 
little friend in a grave at the 
bottom of the garden. 

Caper was not forgotten. 
Nay, even now, when fifty 
years since that event have 
gone over the head of Char- 
lie; when the hair is so much 
shorter and so much whiter 
than it was in that day; even 
now, I am confident, if I 
should go to him, as I could 
so easily do,and ask him what 
had been the heaviest blow 
ever received in his whole 
life, he would almost cer- 
tainly tell me that it was in 
the death, defending him, of 
what they called in all the 
country round, “ Charlie's 
Baby.”—American Monthly. 


-— 


The Stolen Pears, 


Poor little Billy! He is 
not very pretty or very home- 
ly ; just a common little dog, 
brownish yellow, rough and 
shaggy, with a pair of bright 
eyes, and a tongue that aches 
to “ bow-wow.” He would 
cheerfully do his best to 
guard his master’s house and 
property, and serve the fam- 
ily, one and all, in every way 
he can, and he is worthy of 
better treatment than he gets. 

Like other little dogs, he 
has an unpleasant habit of 
running out and barking at 
people and teams that pass 
the house. But it is dog- 
nature, and folks who don’t 
like a dog, have no business 
to keep one. 

His master cruelly whipped 
him twice for this slight of- 
fence. The very night after 
the second time, all the pears 
on the place, just nicely ripe, 
were stolen. Poor Billy 
would have barked, and 
scared away the thieves, or 
roused some one in the house 
if he had not been whipped; 
but he was afraid to open 


hand showing that he must have been engaged in 
an attempt to defend himself against the attack 
of a snake of large size and desperate venom. 
Alas! the weak hands, so fresh trom the lon 
sickness, could not have defended him at al 
effectually. It had been Caper’s task to deal with 
the powerful and dangerous reptile ; Caper’s, who 
lay all bitten and bloody on the top of his defunct 
foe, and the foe of his dear master. 

I hate to record the fact, for I have in me a 
little leaven of the hero worshipper, and it seems 
that it should have been otherwise—I hate to 
record the fact, I say, but Caper sickened from 
that day, and in a month was dead, no doubt from 
the poison of the fangs that had caused his many 
wounds. There should have been an antidote, in 
some of the herbs of the neighborhood, as tiere is 
well known to be, almost everywhere; and the 
maimed and mangled dog should have known 
where to look for it. Perhaps he lacked strength 
to drag himself to the healing herb, until too late 
—who knows? Perhaps, like some men on the 
earth, he had done his work, and was to “ go 
hence ”—who knows, again ? 

I have said that I hated to pen the last para- 


graph; I hate to pen this, even worse. In fact, 


his mouth. So the thieves 
went off with the fruit, and the neighbors had not 
much sympathy for a man who would so abuse a 
poor dog.—M. 0. J., in “ Little Sower.” 
[Contributed.] 
The Cow and the Hornets, 


I knew of a lad, who, in company with several 
others, laid very skilful plans for ontnpying a 
poor cow in a hornet’s nest which they had dis- 
covered. They worked some time over it, and 
were at last successful, They had the pleasure of 
seeing the infuriated insects come out in a swarm 
and attack the cow, who ran in agony about the 
field, striving in vain to rid herself of them. The 
boys rushed off in another direction, i and 
shouting at the suffering they had caused. 

I wonder if the lad who planned, and was the 
foremost in carrying out the project, remembered 
that day’s sport when he lay wounded and dying 
on a Virginia battle-field. What would he not 
have given, as he lay there for several days unat- 
tended, for even one draught of pure milk from that 
“four-footed friend,” which he had treated with 
such unkindness? But no one ministered unto 
him. He died alone on the field of battle. 


Dumb Animals. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


A GENTLEMAN in Des Moines owns a very in- 
omy ome little dog, which he has trained to bring 
him his morning paper from the front gate, where 
it is left by the carrier. The other day some one 
stole the paper directly after the carrier had left 
it, and Carlo was greatly mystified about the mat- 
ter. Fearing his master’s anger if he entered the 
breakfast-room without his accustomed burden, 
he scoured about in great distress. A happy idea 
struck him, however, as he espied a journal lyin 
on the door-step of the opposite neighbor, an 

Hoping off in high glee, he soon came into the 

ouse with ears pricked up and tail briskly wag- 

ging, with the stolen prize in his mouth. It is 
quite needless to add that his penetration, though 
misdirected, was rewarded with a bone of extra 
size.— Selected. 


And that was where the owner made a mistake! 
Instead of rewarding the dog he should have 
gone back with him to the “ opposite neighbor’s” 
door, and by such gestures and tones as an in- 
telligent man can use, and an intelligent dog 
understand, he should have been told that he had 
done wrong, Children as well as dogs are some- 
times excused if they do a “smart” thing, if it is 
not quite up to the “right” standard. 


4@ 
tor 


Birps have a great fear of death. A hen canary 
belonging to the author died while nesting, and was 
buried. The surviving mate was removed to 
another cage; the breeding cage itself was thor- 
oughly purified, cleansed and put aside till follow- 
ing spring. Never afterward, however, could any 
bird endure to be in that cage. The little creatures 
fought and struggled to get out, and if obliged to 
remain they huddled close together and moped and 
were thoroughly unhappy, refusing to be comforted 
by any amount of sunshine or dainty food. The 
experiment was tried of introducing foreign birds, 
who were not in the house when the canary died, 
nor could, by any possibility, have heard of her 
through other canaries. The result was the same; 
no bird would live in that cage. The cage was 
haunted, and the author was obliged to desist from 
all further attempts to coax or force a bird to stay 
in it.—Athenwum. 


4@> 


What Mosquitoes Are VYor—Discovered at Last! 


Dr. Saml. W. Francis, N. Y. Academy of Medi- 
cine, says: Education teaches us to see beyond 
the surface. ‘Taking as my standpoint the apho- 
rism, that all things were created for some good 
purpose, it is my firm conviction that the mos- 
quito was created for the purpose of driving man 
from malarial districts; for I do not believe that 
in nature any region where chill and fever pre- 
vail can be free from this little animal. Now, if 
man will not go, after the warning is given in 
humming accents, then the mosquito injects 
hypodermically a little liquid which answers two 
purposes—firstly, to render the blood thin enough 
to be drawn up through its tube, and secondly, in 
order to inject that which possesses the principles 
of quinine! This theory I published in 1871, 
and it was ridiculed at first by many, but recently 
some German philosophers have actually obtained 
the liquid from mosquitoes and by a caretul 
analysis discovered that it contained the “ prin- 
ciple of quinine.” 


or 


Ir makes an immense deal of difference what 
you call things. If you are sick, do not call it 

ing sick ; if you are badgered with cares, do not 
call them cares. Get another name for your an- 
Royances in life. See them in an aspect that is 
pleasant. Look at them in a light in which they 
can do you good. If you are thwarted, and your 
_ is humbled, do not condole with your pride. 

urn around and say that you needed just that 
experience in that very place. If you have had 
burdens, say, “ God knows where to put burdens.” 
—Beecher. 


Chickadeedee. 
BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


High in the bare brown elm he swings 
And twitters low and sweet; 
What cares he that the winter snow 
Lies white beneath his feet. 
December is better than Mays or Junes 
For singing the sweetest of all sweet tunes, 
Chickadee dee dee dee. 


Where are the wife and babies brown? 
Where does the wee nest hide ? 
For trees are bare and leaves are down 
And all the country side 
Lies shrouded in the drifting snow; 
But he sings though bitter north winds blow, 
Chickadee dee dee dee. 


The night shuts down with bitter cold, 
Mcn shiver hurrying by, 

But when morning breaks in purple and gold— 
Clear ’gainst the eastern sky 

We sce the dainty figure swing 

And hear again the sweet notes sing 

Chickadee dee dee dee. 
—Boston Journal. 


Ceiled Stables. 


The usual method of ventilating stables beneath 
barns, is by allowing the foul air to escape through 
the hay and grain stored above the animals. This 
is objectionable for obvious reasons. Such stables, 
with poles or rails for the floor above, are dingy, 
dark, and generally well festooned with cobwebs. 
Besides their disagreeable appearance, they allow 
the dust, chaff, and hay-seed, to fall upon the backs 
of the cattle, and these are thus always kept un- 
clean. Dark stables and coats matted with dust 
are not healthful for cattle, to say nothing of the 
deteriorated condition of the feed stored above 
them, which is exposed to all the foul air that 
rises from beneath. We greatly prefer to have the 
floor above laid with matched boards, which will 
prevent any dust falling through, and to have the 
beams and under side of the tloor whitewashed. 
Ventilation may be provided by spouts, through 
which hay or straw could be thrown down below, 
and which should terminate in grated openings 
beneath the eaves.— American Agriculturist. 


+> 


A CHICKEN-shooting was prevented at Pawtucket 
on Friday by the police. There were two hun- 
dred spectators on the grounds. The manner of 
shooting at the birds was extremely cruel. The 
chicken was tied to a stone, and shot at several 
times. When the bird dropped down, one of the 
attendants would touch it under the breast, causin 
the animal to start up, and then the parties ee 
shoot at it until life was extinct. 


+@ 


A Sr. ALBANS, Vt., man has a eat, which, on 
two occasions, has run to his bed in the night 
and warned him of the presence of a burglar by 
scratching his face. 


In Sympathy with Animals. 


It is necessary for one having the care and 
management of farm stock to entertain a kind 
feeling, a real regard, for the animals in his charge, 
in order to cause them to thrive and do well in all 
respects. —Two men may take the charge of an 
equal number of animals under precisely the 
same circumstances as regards their condition, 
and the amount and quality of the food allotted to 
them; and while one of the men will attend to his 
charges on the principle of duty, performing his 
work in a mechanical manner, the other keeper 
will be actuated by the higher principle of regard 
for the comfort of his beasts. We will soon see 
that he who is in sympathy with his animals will 
have them in fine condition and good health ; while 
the duty man will not keep his in even the same 
favorable condition as when he took charge of 
them. 


Do you sweep or throw nails or glass into the 
street to injure the feet of horses? 


TABLE — 


Farmers to be Invited. 

Certainly no class of people are more direcfly 
benefited by the labor and products of animals 
than the farmers, and as certainly their interest is 
best promoted by the kind treatment of animals. 
The treatment does not depend upon the farmers’ 
own acts always, but upon the spirit of the men 
they employ, who, if not governed by humane 
impulses, are controlled by fear of the law. 

The society seeks to accomplish the better treat- 
ment of animals, as a humane and a sanitary 
measure, and, at the same time, to promote the 
public and individual interest by convincing people 
that, as an economical measure, kindness and good 
care is best. Ifthe farmers would be willing to 
give one shilling for every animal they own, the 
funds of the society would be largely increased. 
This may be given in the shape of products of the 
farm, fruit, vegetables, poultry, eggs, butter, 
cheese, or even the animals themselves. 

These articles may be sent prior to the Fair 
and be sold for its benefit, and be credited to the 
County Table when established, or may be sent 
when the Fair opens. 


or 


Will Sheep Seek Shelter in Stormy Weather ? 

It is represented by persons who have flocks of 
sheep on some of the islands on our coast that if 
sheds or stables are built for them they will not 
seek them in snow-storms or other cold weather, 
but prefer to huddle together out of doors, if pos- 
sible under the lee of a rock or bluff. 

Will some one familiar with the habits of sheep 
instruct us ? 


No Bedding for Cattle. 
WHAT DO FARMERS SAY TO THIS? 


One of our country agents in sending his quar- 
terly report says: 

“T beg leave to direct your attention to one 
great source of suffering of animals; that is, 
imperfect littering. Horses and horned cattle are 
allowed to lie on cold winter nights, on the hard, 
wet floors of their stables. Now straw and leaves 
are plenty, and no farmer can be excused for 
suffering his dumb beasts to lie at night on 
hard, wet floors, when ‘litter’ is so cheap. I 
verily believe that animals suffer more, during the 
winter, from this than from any other cause. Go 
into the barns of the farmers of Massachusetts 
and not one in twenty litter their animals.” 


THE mild weather of the past month, has been 
a blessing to many animals half-sheltered in poor 
stables, or half-blanketed-while left standing at 
the “store,” or at a hotel, or even at church on 
the Sabbath. Now that the cold term has come, 
will people take more thought ? 


WE are sorry to see what is called the “hog- 
check” coming more into use on horses. It must 
result in torture to the animal, and his comfort is 
sacrificed “ for appearance’ sake.” 


Are your horses suitably blanketed this cold 
weather ? 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


An Unreasonable Letter. 


To the Society: 


I see by the “ Transcript” that your society has 
distributed one million papers and documents; 
employed five hundred agents, and done sundry 
other things for the benefit of dumb animals, and 
yet not one check-rein removed from the horses 
(1), or any law enacted against the clipping of 
horses (2). Look at some of our city car-horses, 
for instance, or ninety-nine out of one hundred 
clipped horses improperly taken care of. 

Remove the check-rein at once from all horses,— 
those owned by the rich as well as poor,—stop the 
clipping, and now, as cold weather is upon us, stop 
the icy cold bit from being put into the horse’s 
mouth, and the poor animal’s skin torn from the 
flesh in consequence (3). Stop these things, and 
you will show that you are in earnest and have 
the interest of the horse, at least, at heart, and then 
you can expect your fund increased, and receive 
the thanks of the community. OBSERVER. 


If the writer of the above had given us his name 
and address, we would have called upon him, and 
pointed out the unreasonable points in his letter. 
As it is, we must answer him here, and, in doing 
so, perhaps answer some others who have criti- 
cised us, and have not given us an opportunity to 
reply. 

(1.) He says, “not one check-rein removed.” 
Where has “Observer” been? He is the only 
observer we have heard from who does not see 
large numbers of horses without any check-rein 
or with one so long as to give free use of the head. 
And this has been done, in most cases, by the 
circulation of our check-rein essay, and by appeals 
through our paper, and by efforts of our members 
and agents. But if it were not so, does “ Observer” 
suppose the legislature would give us a law for- 

‘bidding the use of a check-rein? Or does he 
suppose our courts would grant a warrant for the 
arrest of a driver who kept his horse “ checked.” 
The courts are as open to him as to us. We know 
that any effort in this direction would be in vain. 
Public sentiment must produce this reform, and 
this we are helping to create as fast as can be 
reasonably expected. 

(2.) Clipping horses raises a question on which 
authorities differ. We think “ Observer” will find 
that every veterinary in Boston would say, that it 
was not acruel practice. But they would say, the 
horse should be properly cared for afterwards. 
If we find clipped horses improperly exposed, we 
insist that they be blanketed or stalled. But to 
attempt to stop clipping by a suit for cruelty, 
would bring eight out of every ten “experts” 
against us, most of whom would say, that driving 
horses suffered less, when clipped, than when left 
wet all night, as they will be, after coming in, if 
unclipped. 

We are constantly urging better care for all 
horses, clipped and unclipped ; but there is yet no 
law, in this or any other country, that will stop 
clipping altogether. 

(3.) Every winter we have repeatedly cautioned 
people to cover their bits with leather, or to warm 
them before using. If “ Observer” will report a 
case to us, where any one has “knowingly and 
wilfully subjected an animal to unnecessary tor- 
ture” (this is the language of the law), we will be 
glad to make a prosecution. We are doing this 
every day; but it is necessary to show some 
criminal intent or knowledge. 

People are becoming better informed, and many 


cruelties are being abandoned; but we find that 
our sympathy would often lead us to do what the 
courts and the law will not sustain us in doing. 

If “ Observer” will call at our office, we think 
he will not italicize the words “ rich” and “ poor” 
again. 

We trust our “fund will be increased,” and 
have received “ the thanks of the community,” for 
most of them see the beneficent result of the efforts 
we have made to lessen cruelty to animals. 


{For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
Balkiness and Blindness. 

Balkiness may arise from several causes,—ex- 
cessive loading, sore shoulders, or tight, choking 
collar. But the most frequent cause is from an 
active, high-spirited horse “tg | irritated by mis- 
management of his driver. have seen such 
horses, starting quickly, jerked up suddenly by 
timid drivers, who were afraid of their running 
away. The horse, being irritated, would not start 
again, and was beaten, and by that irritated still 
more, and sundry means were then resorted to, 
until the poor animal is forced, perhaps, to run 
away to escape torture; all which would be 
avoided, had the driver as much sense as the 
horse. 

Some years ago, I was fortunate enough to pur- 
chase such a “balky” animal, and a more de- 
lightful saddle and driving animal I never owned, 
high-spirited, gentle, and as active asacat. She 
would balk if irritated, but there was no need of 
that. In harness, she was always allowed to 
stand with a slack rein (which all horses should 
be accustomed to), and when starting, took her 
own gait, the lines being gently drawn. She 
never balked, when so used. high-spirited, 
active horse should never be mismated with a 
slow, “ poky” animal. We often see balking in 
the city cars from that cause. 

I have often seen horses in single teams cruelly 
beaten, every horse receiving several blows before 
being allowed to start, and then, shouted at by 
their drivers, they set off in alarm, no two pulling 
at the same time, the consequence being from ten 
to twenty minutes’ delay. 

In another case, I have seen the driver speak to 
his horses to go, then calling out, “Take your 
time,” jump on his team. There was no instanta- 
neous movement, but in less than half a minute, 
each horse was up to his collar, and all were pull- 
ing together, and started rightly. 

Several causes of blindness have been enumer- 
ated in your paper, but I believe there is another 
cause, perhaps greater than all the rest,—putting 
high-spirited, unbroken colts into heavy teams, 
where they are frightened, and strain themselves 
so as to bring on blindness. 

An English horse-trainer writes that he never 
puts a colt at first even to a light wagon, but has 
ropes tied to traces and held by a man until the 
colt is used to his work. 


Poor Pigeon. 


A large crowd gathered around the West-street 
gate of the Common this morning, attracted by 
the struggles of a pigeon which had become 
entangled by a string fastened to the upper 
branches of one of the trees. Among the hundreds 
who stood looking on was one young man with 
strong nerves and a tender heart, who climbed 
into the tree and out on the branch, unloosed the 
snared bird and set it at liberty. The Society for 
Prevention, etc., should elect him an honorary 
member. 


4@> 
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Steam on Canals. 

A great desideratum has been secured in the 
adaptation of steam to canal-boats. This will pre- 
vent much of the terrible misery heretofore suf- 
fered by canal horses. A large number of boats 
will be run by steam on the Erie Canal the com- 
ing season. Steam street-cars next ! 


(Communicated. 
Canal- Horses. 

An eye-witness of the highest respectabilit 
recently spoke to me of the condition of the canal- 9 
horses that passed recently through Schenectady, 9 
New York, on their way to winter quarters. He ¥ 
says: “I should think those horses would have 
rather died than pull. Sometimes in a herd of 
fifty, almost every one had his shoulder in the most | 
shocking state of rawness, and one especially at- 7 
tracted my attention, horribly ulcerated. Cannot 
your society do something to stop this terrible 7 
abuse” ? MAP 

Our correspondent is respectfully referred to 
the societies at Albany, Rochester, or Buffalo, or 
to the New York society, which has jurisdiction 
over the whole State. If the present location of 
the horses could be pointed out to any of these | 
societies, they would doubtless see that they are 
not used in their disabled condition, either now or 
when the canal opens again. We can only appeal 
to them. 


(Correspondence. ] 
An Appeal for Cuba. 


I believe I could die happier if I thought Cuba 
should be annexed to the United States, or any 
favorable opportunity should present itself for the 
broad and grand humanity of societies like yours 
to extend itself to Cuba, in behalf of the suffering 
animals there. To one, a lover and defender of 
all the dumb creation from childhood, you may 
imagine the pain experienced when stepping out 
from your room on the verandah to enjoy the soft 
atmosphere, to see before you oxen waiting for 
loads, with their heads bent down in a yoke in 
such a way that it is impossible for them to alter 
their position in the least, and guiding ropes ac- 
tually passed through their nostrils! Then the 
little mules, with loads which we would consider 
would require two horses, cruelly beaten if they 
stumble or fall down. Then the innumerable one- 
horse vehicles on hire (as very few persons walk), 
and I think I never saw one of these poor horses 
without a large raw or bleeding place on their 
bodies. Yet I was powerless. All I could do for 
the horses was to caress and talk to them, to show 
that they were intended for kindness, and not 
blows, and at the first lash to demand the whi 
from the driver. Then the poor little emaciated, 
muzzled calves, unable to understand why they 
were deprived of their natural nourishment, tot- 
tering after their dams, who were led from door 
to door to be milked. There was cruelty every- 
where. Cannot some brave American dissemi- 
nate humanity in Cuba? G. 


—_4@>> 
<or- 


CULTIVATE consideration for the feelings of other 
people, if you would never have your own injured. 
Those who complain most of ill-usage abuse them- 
selves and others the oftenest. 


Lire.—Live for something! Yes, and for some- 
thing worthy of life and its capabilities and 
opportunities for noble deeds and achievements. 
Every man and every woman has his or her 
assignment in the duties and responsibilities of 
daily life. We are in the world to make the 
world better; to lift it up to higher levels of 
enjoyment and progress, to make its hearts and 
homes brighter and happier by devoting to our 
fellows our best thoughts, activities and influ- 
ences. It is the motto of every true heart and the 

enius of every noble life, that “no man liveth to 

imself”—lives chiefly for his own selfish good, 
It is a law of our intellectual and moral being 
that we promote our own happiness in the exact 
proportion we contribute to the comfort and 
enjoyment of others. Nothing worthy of the 
name of a is possible in the experience 
of those who live only for themselves, all obliv- 
ious of the welfare of their fellows. 
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